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From the Library of Agr. and Hort. Knowledge. 
ORCHARD. 

On the Management and Pruning of Orchard 
Trees. By C. Harrison, Esq. 

Tue situation of an orchard ought uniformly to 
be one that will admit of a free circulation of air 
and the direct influence of the sun, It should be 
well protected on the eastern side, as the blossoms 
of the tree are frequently injured by cold easterly 
winds and frosts. 

In the following remarks, I propose, in the first 
place, briefly alluding to the nature of the soil 
adapted for orchard trees; secondly, the manner 
of pruning orchards ;_ thirdly, the method I adopt 
for destroying insects, lichen, &c., injurious to the 
growth of orchard trees. 

1. Soil. The substratum ought to be dry, so 
that the moisture can be readily carried away, 
otherwise trees planted will be liable to become 
stunted in their growth and mossy ; and, conse- 
quently, unhealthy and unfruitful, or the fruit 
very inferior in size. Attention to make the 
ground dry, (provided it is not naturally so) will 
be amply repaid, by the greater fruitfulness of the 
trees. This may be done by trenching over the 
ground, and then, while the trench is open, laying 
at the bottom a number of brick bats or small 
stones, &c., and over these something to form an 
even surface; the whole must be well beaten or 
rolled, and a number of cross drains so construct- 
ed as to conduct the moisture away by one main 
er central drain. 

2. In Pruning Orchard Trees care must be taken 
to prune away the branches so that no two of them 
rub together, thereby causing them to canker. 
The interior of the head ought always to be kept 
open, otherwise the trees will moss and close up 
the pores of the wood, Trees always bear more 
abundantly if trained to and kept in a conical form, 
the horizontal form of the branches causing them 
to be more productive of blooming buds than other- 
wise they would be, and the trees are never so 
confused in this form as in others. Every winter 
the trees should be carefully looked over, and 
all unnecessary wood taken away, as it is far bet- 
ter both for the health and fruitfulness of the trees 
to do it every year, than to sufier them to become 
crowded, and then once in ten or fifteen years cut 
away large quantities of wood. 

3. Insects, Lichen, &c.—Persons who have an 
opportunity of collecting a quantity of soap-suds, 
will find it of essential service to wash the trees 
with it at any time (except when in bloom ;) apply 
it by means of a small engine or syringe. ‘This 
prevents insects breeding so extensively, as well 
as prevents moss and lichen inereasing. 

4. Thinning the Fruit.—It is of great import- 
ance to thin fruit as far as practicable ; not only 
is the fruit left much finer, but that which is lost 
in number is more than compensated for by the 
increased size of those that are suffered to remain. 
‘The trees are more certain to mature fruitful buds, 
to produce fruit the following year, and the alter- 
nate bearing of crops is avoided ; and each year 
may be equally successful, (unless by casualites, } 
and not as is often the case, one year loaded to ex- 
cess, and the following nearly barren. The time 
to thin the fruit is, when it is beginning to swell, 








In addition to the foregoing very excellent re- 
marks of Mr. Harrison, the following plan for 
forming 

In Orchard in Miniature, as proposed by a cor- 
respondent in the Gardener’s Magazine, may, where 
space is an object, be adopted with advantage.— 
* By planting the proper sorts, apples may be 
grown on as small a space of ground as gooseber- 
ries ; aud a small or large square, according to the 
size of families, appropriated to apples, will grow 
every year enough to supply their wants. 1 am 
not vain enough to think that I ai alone in grow- 
ing them in this way, as I should think horticul- 
tural economy would prompt many besides myself 
to gratify their eyes, their pockets, and their appe- 
tites, in so easy a way. I have tey ground a 
strong clay mould, trenched two feet deep, in De- 
cember ; as soon as it is settled, say a fortnight 
after trenching, taking advantage of a frosty morn- 
ing, the holes are opened and left for the frost to 
mellow. February is the best month for planting 
on heavy ground; by that ‘time the earth taken 
from the holes will be in a fine pulverized state. 
The holes need not be very large ; two feet over, 
and one and a half feet deep, will be enough ; 
with some rich soils there will be no occasion for 
trenching ; but then the holes must be larger, say 
three feet over, and two feet deep; the plants 
must be six feet apart every way ; I arrange mine 
in quincunx. With a six feet measuring stick 
this is done with scarcely any trouble. 1 really 
do not know any sight more pleasing to a domes- 
tic mind (for what fruit contributes more to our 
comfort than the apple?) than this orchard in min- 
nature, when covered with bloom, and again when 
laden with fruit, as they seldom miss bearing in 
abundance. 

This plan will not extend to the strong growing 
sorts, as they are not easily kept within bounds; 
but the following six will amply repay the trouble 
and trifling expense of planting, I have piaced 
them in the order of their ripening :—Mank’s Cod- 
in, Hawthornden, Kerry Pippin, Downton’s Pip- 
pin, Christie’s Pippin, and the old Golden Pippin. 
The trees must be chosen with stems not exceed- 
ing one fot six inches in height. In September 
[ look over the trees, take off superfluous wood, 
and shorten the long shoots; this strengthens the 
bloom buds, which are formed abundantly upon 
the young wood of all sorts named. Of course in 
doing this an eye must be had to the formation of 
the trees, which ought to be gradually brought in- 
to a handsome round bush. For the first five 
years a row of strawberries may be grown, be- 
tween each row of apples, or any other dwarf! 
light crop; but strawberries are most in keeping, | 
a word which, in every gardening operation ought 
never to be lost sightof Let me add—they ought | 
to be worked on Paradise stocks, or the small wild 
crab (mine are on the last) not by any means on | 
the free stock raised from apple pips, the very 
worst that can be used. 

Another correspondent (Howden we believe) in 
the 17th number of the very useful and interesting 
publication above alluded to, thus describes a very 
ingenious * plan for planting a piece of ground to 
the greatest advantage.” In the winter of 1814— 
15, on account of some alterations of roads, plan- 





tations, &e., a piece of land dropped into my 
hands, of an awkward shape for tillage, and rather 
too small for pasture; I therefore concluded to in- 
troduce a little spade husbandry ; as the house was 
pretty near to the farm-yard, the intercourse or 
advantages betwixt them would be reciprocal. 
Accordingly, having no gardeners, I set farm labor- 
ers to make so many ditches, four fegt wide and 
two feet deep, at every twelve yards, clear across 
the whole ; the turf and good soil were thrown on 
one side, and the bad soil on the other. The la- 
borers wondered what such ditehes could mean, 
as they were as wide at bottom as at top, and par- 
ticularly when I ordered them to be filled up a 
foot thick with fresh farm-yard dung. I had pre- 
pared a compost of turf and dung the year before, 
which was laid upon the whole, about nine inches 
thick, in which I] planted fruit trees in the follow- 
ing order :—at every six feet, in the centre of what 
I now call a border, was planted a standard, then 
a gooseberry, then a currant, then a dwarf, then a 
currant, then a gooseberry, then a standard, &c. 
I was not so particular as some are in the choice 
of frnit trees; I gave my nurseryman a kind of 
roving commission, to send me a couple of each 
of such as he could recommend, and then added 
two, four, six, or eight of such as I could recom- 
mend myself. On the edges of the borders | 
planted rows of strawberry plants, six inches apart, 
which I have only renewed about twice in ten 
years ; the fruit is always excellent, and supplies 
a large family all the strawberry season, which 
saves much garden ground for that crop. The 
spaces betwixt the borders, I cultivated at my lei- 
sure ; some were appropriated for nursery ground, 
some for potatoes, peas, cabbages, &c.; some for 
experimental agriculture, lucerne, mangel wurtzel, 
&ec. The orchard has succeeded beyond my ut- 
most expectations. I had forty-eight apples from 
two Keswick Codlins the first year, but have never 
had patience to count them since; last year I had 
at least seven bushels off the same two trees! Six 
dwarf Hawthorndens produced above fifteen bush- 


Wyker Pippins from one graft of my own putting 
in, only ten years ago. ‘Two Dumelow’s seed- 
lings, planted twelve years ago, produced at least 
eight bushels of beautiful fruit, searcely one of 
them less than ten inches round, and many of them 
twelve inches. The nonpareils are a very similar 
crop; 2s for the Mank’s apple, &c. there are gen- 
erally as many apples as leaves; and when in blos- 
som they seem an entire bunch of flowers, 

My Method of Pruning is particularly simple. 
It will remind you of the old way of pruning, or 
rather cropping the vines at the third eye. I 
do not stand counting eyes, but from every 
shoot that is three feet long, I cut off two, 














{and of course leave one ; from such as are 


three inches long, I cut off two, and so on. The 
wood Jeft form buds for the following year, and 
us the tree gets crowded and out of shape, I take 
off a whole bough or branch with a saw. Any 
boy will Jearn to prune in a few minutes. [The 
lopping of trees here suggested is, we must con- 
fess, a rather too unceremonious mode of proce- 
dure to be recommended as a substitute for the 
ekilful application of the pruning knife—Ed.} I 





els, and I have, at this moment, two bushels of 
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eut out the large boughs myself. A few of my 
trees took to cankering, the Ribston Pippin par- 
ticularly ; my only remedy was to dig them care- 
fully, and plant them again in similar fresh soil ; 
they never miss to recover and do well. My ex- 
traordinary success has induced me to write this, 
pro bono publico, as it has been the custom in this 
country, and many others, to prepare a foundation 
for fruit trees at vast expense, by flagging, paving 
or gravelling in Mr. Harrison’s manner, lest the 
roots get into the bad soil and canker, as the say- 


ing goes; but trees will never go into bad soil if 


they will have plenty of good soil to go into, any 
more than cattle will go into bad pasture if they 
have plenty of a better quality. The roots of fruit 
trees do not and should not run deep into the soil ; 
the bordersshould be occasionally top-dressed with 
good manure, and the alleys sometimes dug deep 
and fresh manure put into them. My borders are 


now full six feet broad, and the spaces between of 


‘course a little curtailed. I used to grow five rows 
of celery in the intervals, and now [ grow but 
four, but the fruit trees pay well for the ground 
they occupy.” 

A very excellent paper on the pruning and 
management of dwarf apple and pear trees, is 
published in the seventh volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Horticultural Society, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the secretary, by Mr. W. Greenshields, 
V.L. S.:—“ 1 herewith send you (says Mr. G.) 
a description of the method I have pursued in prun- 
ing and managing my dwarf standard apple and 
pear trees, and which I have practised for seyeral 
years with success. 

The first subjects of the following remarks, 
from their appearance, were planted six or seven 
years previously to the commencement of any 
pruning being given them. In consequence they 
required to be very much thinned out, so as to 
get the branches clear of each other. For thinning 
Lalways bore in mind to cutthe old wood off close 
to the stem or branch it was attached to; this pre- 
vented young wood springing afterwards. When 
the trees were thinned of the old shoots, as above 
stated, the young side shoots were what is generally 
termed spurred in; that is, they were so short- 
ened, that only two or three buds were left on 
them, and the leading top shoots were shortened 
to half their length. 

The following and every succeeding year, the 
trees were treated in the same manner, as respects 
the young wood, till they had acquired the desired 
height, when the leading shoots were shortened, as 
the side shoots or spurs had been previously. 
When the leading shoots show an indication to 
grow very luxuriantly, which is apt to be the case 
under this treatment, they should be prevented 
doing so, by cutting off part of the old wood, 
along with the young shoots immediately above a 
flower bud. This will prevent the shoot so cut 
from increasing in length. The spurs must be 
treated in a similar manner, by cutting off a 
small portion of the old wood along with the 
young, when they are getting too long. I have 
never found the above treatment prevent the fruit 
swelling, or in any way detrimental to it ; but on 
the contrary, it was always improved. 

Young trees are to be treated in the following 
manner :—If there are more than three shoots on 
the plant, reduce them to that number, and shorten 
each to three, four and six eyes, according to their 
strength. The following season reduce the num- 
ber of leading shoots to six, and shorten them to 





three-fourths of their length, and spur in the re- 
maining shoots. The tree should be managed in 
every respect in this manner until it has attained 
the required size, which of course depends on the 
convenience or fancy of the owner, or conductor 
of the garden. 

I make a point of letting the trees take their 
natural form of growth as far as the system de- 
seribed will permit; for I consider it of little con- 
sequence what shape is given to the tree, provided 
my end is attained ; that is, to make every branch 
as it were a long spur, with bearing buds from the 
base to the extremity. 

Two or three years’ trial of this method only, 
might possibly deter many from a continuance of 
it, in consequence of the quantity of young wood 
which will be produced yearly at first, and from 
the apparent difficulty of getting rid of the super- 
fluity. But the inconvenience will be ultimately 
surmounted if the foregoing instructions are at- 
tended to, and the continuance will be the posses- 
sion of both healthy and fruitful trees. ‘To attempt 
to bring very old trees into this method of man- 
agement would be attended with difficulty, unless 
they were cut down short, and allowed to make 
new heads, which I should recommend where 
their produce can be spared for a time. In a few 
years fine healthy heads would be formed, which 
will yield fruit superior to any that could be ex- 
pected from them, if left in their rude state. But 
if the trees cannot be spared to be headed down, 
they may be very much improved by thinning out 
the spray, and cutting out a few old branches, 
which will cause them to throw out young shoots, 
and these, in a short time, will become bearing 
wood. The remainder of the old branches may then 
be thinned out with effect. Even if this process 
is only performed once in two or three years, and 
the stems and branches well cleared of moss and 
dead bark, it will be of great service to the trees, 
and be a means of keeping them free from insects, 
and give them a neat and clean appearance. 





MANUFACTURE OF EARTHENWARE IN 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

In the year 1686, when Dr. Plot published a 
Natural History of Staffordshire, its traffic in ear- 
thenware was very unimportant; being carried on 
only by the workmen themselves, or by pedlers 
who conveyed the pieces in baskets on their backs 
through the adjoining couities. About the time 
just mentioned, (1690) two brothers, named Elers, 
came from Nuremburg, in Holland, and settled at 
Bradwell, where they made an improved kind of 
red ware, and introduced the art of glazing the 
vessels by throwing common salt into the oven at 
a certain period of the baking. Every precaution 
was used by the brothers to keep their processes 
secret; and it is probable that this circumstance, 


joined to the success of the strangers, excited the | 


enmity and jealousy of their neighbors to the 
degree which obliged them to leave the country. 
The pretext assigned for this persecution was the 
alarm occasioned by the fumes from their kilns at 
the time of glazing. These fears subsided, however, 
when the process was continued by their succes- 
sor. This man, whose name was Astbury—had 
it is said, become master of their secrets by a sin- 
gular stratagem. Feigning to be of weak intellect, 
and assuming an appropriate vacuity of counte- 
nance, he obtained employment in the Bradwell 
works, and submitted to all the drudgery and con- 
tumely which was drawn upon him by his sup- 





posed imbecility. By this course of proceeding 

he was enabled, unsuspected, to acquire a knowl 

edge of all that was done in the manufactory, and. 
to make models for his own use of all the utensils. 
The advantages of this method of glazing with 
salt were so apparent, that in a short time it was 
very generally adopted ; and on Saturday, the day 
appropriated to this process, the thick fumes from 
nearly sixty potteries filled the towns to a degree 
which darkened the atmosphere, and covered the 
hillsof the surrounding district.—Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. 





From the Kennebee Farmer. 
WHEAT AND FLOUR. 


Mr. Houmes, In the Kennebec Farmer of Jan. 
28th, I noticed the following Query, viz. ** Which 
is the most economical, for family use, to buy 
wheat at eight shillings per bushel, or superfine 
flour at eight dollars per barrel?” followed by a 
request that some one, acquainted with the subject, 
or having experience in the thing, would give ex- 
act information, &c. 

I shall not attempt to make a perfect statement 
of the experiment that I tried upon the subject, 
as I did not carry it to perfection, but you may 
have the result of it as far as it was carried. 

From five bushels of wheat, I obtained 181 Ibs. 
superfine flour—28 lbs. second sort—12 1-2 ¢ca- 
nal—bran not weighed—but without doubt, there 
was 50 lbs. and probably more—say 50 lbs. 
Now one barrel of superfine flour, 

containing 196 lbs. of flour worth $8,00 


Barrel worth 25 
Leaving worth of flour $7,75 

$7,75 
Five bushels of wheat worth $6,67 


Deduct 28 Ibs. second sort flour, worth 75 

12 1-2 lbs. third sort flour, worth 25 

50 lbs, bran, worth one cent per pound 
when oats are worth two shillings per 


bushel, or say 63 


Leaving worth of 181 Ibs. superfine 
domestic flour 

If 196 lbs. superfine flour cost 

Then 181 will cost at the same price 


$5,04 


59 
The result appears to be, that 181lbs. superfine 
southern or western flour costs $7,16, while the 
same quantity of domestic flour costs $5,04—dif- 
ference $2,12. The estimate of the bran I have 
made from the price at which it has been sold at 
the mills in this place in times past. The millers 
have sold it here, and also carried itto Hallowell, 
and sold it for the price per pound above stated. 
In great haste, Iam, &c. 
D. Batpwin. 





CLEANSING CLOTHS. 

Method of Cleaning Silks, Woollens, and Cottons 
without damage to their texture and color. Grate 
raw potatoes to a fine pulp in clean water, and 
pass the liquid matter through a coarse sieve, into 
another vessel of water; let the mixture stand till 
the white particles of the potatoes are precipitated ; 
then pour the mucilaginous liquor from the fecula, 
and preserve the liquor for use. The article to 
be cleaned should then be laid upon a linen cloth 
on a table, and having provided a clean sponge, 
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dip it into the potato liquor, and apply it to the 
article to be cleaned, till the dirt is perfectly sepa- 
rated ; then wash it in clean water several times. 
Two middle sized potatoes will be enough for a 
pint of water. 

The coarse pulp which does not pass through 
the sieve is of great use in cleaning carpets, wors- 
ted curtains, tapestry, and other coarse goods. 
The mucilaginous liquor will clean all sorts of 
silk, cotton, or woollen goods, without hurting or 
spoiling the color ; it may be used in cleaning oil 
paintings, or furniture that is soiled. Dirtied 
painted wainscoats may be cleaned by wetting a 
sponge in the liquor, then dipping it in a little fine 
clean sand, and afterwards rubbing the wainscoat 
with it.— Economist. 





Tnere are now exhibiting at the National Ho- 
tel, Chesnut street, models of one of the most in- 
genious pieces of machinery ever witnessed. It 
is used for sawing and boring, and the mathemati- 
cal accuracy of its various operations is really sur- 
prising.—It will turn out 500 wheel fellies in a 
day, while 14 are considered a good day’s wheel- 
wright labor. It saws segments of any dimensions 
or description, slats and legs for chairs, performs 
all kinds of out sawing, small framing, mitre joints, 
&c. &c. and all with accuracy and expedition. 
The whole machine is but six feet square, and is 
turned by a steam engine of one horse power. Its 
expense of construction is as trifling as it is sim- 
ple, and can be worked by an apprentice with 
ease and safety. It is very worthy of public atten- 
tion, and will well repay a visit.—Philad. Chron. 





Oil from Sunflower seeds —A paper printed in 
Scotland gives this mode of obtaining such oil. A 
very delicate oil, much used in Russian cookery, is 
expressed from the seeds of the sunflower and is 
prepared by inclosing them in bags, and steeping 
them in warm water, after which the oil is express- 
ed, this is actnally as sweet as butter. 





CHEAP FODDER. 


Durine the time we were engaged in the pur- 
suit of agriculture, we witnessed the following ex- 
periment, which we submit to farmers as a very 
cheap mode of raising fodder for fattening cattle. 
It answers a double purpose of hay and grain. It 
is to plough the ground and fit it in the same 
manner as for a crop of wheat, and then sow corn 
on it—say, about two bushels to the acre—plough- 
ing or harrowing it in like manner as for wheat 
orrye. In selecting the ground, that should be 
preferred which is free from weeds. It will grow 
(provided the land is strong enough) so as to have 
short ears and the stalks so small that no feed can 
be given to cattle which will make them gain 
faster. We have seen some of the nicest beef we 
ever saw in any market, in fattening which no 
other grain was given than that which was raised 
on the fodder, in the above manner.—Middlebury, 
Vt. paper. 





NEW FIRE. 

Mr. Joun Hancock, of North End, Fulham, 
has, we are assured, invented a compound which 
burns under water, and which continues inflam- 
mable in any accumulation of moisture. It is in 
all respects similar to the much celebrated Greek 
Fire. He proposes to apply it not to human de- 


struction, but to the saving of the lives of miners. 


ing ever contrived ; the wet, damp, and water, 
which often interfere, being no hindrance to its 
perfect and definite action. It may, too, be ac- 
commodated to time, as a yard will burn out in 
one or two minutes, or in five or six minutes, as 
desired. It is, moreover, as cheap as any fuse 
that ever was made.—Lit. Gaz. 
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FRUITS, EXHIBITED AT THE HALL OF, THE 
MASS. HORT. SOCIETY. 

June 15th. Strawberries. By Mr. E. Vose, 
Keene’s Seedling and a handsome specimen of 
Royal Scarlet. By Mr. P. B. Hovey, Cainbridge- 
port, Methven Castle or Scarlet, the largest and 
most splendid ever exhibited at the Hall. 

By Mr. J. P. Bradlee (from Mr. Marshall 8. 
Fowle, Watertown,) Keene’s Seedling. 

By Mr. Thomas Mason, Charlestown, Keene’s 
Seedling (for premium.) 

By Mr. Downer, Early Virginia. 

By Mr. Rufus Howe, Dorchester, Pine Apple. 

Grapes. By Mr. 'T. Whitmarsh, Brookline, 
White Chasselas Grapes from his Greenhouse. 

For the Committee, E. M. Ricuarps. 


The Committee on Fruits, &c. are requested to 


meet at the Hall of the Society on Saturday next 
at 11 o’clock. 


Saturday, June 15th, 1833. The display of 
Flowers this day was equal, if not superior, to any 
former exhibition at the Society’s rooms, this sea- 
son. The Flowers were sold at auction at 12 
o’clock, the proceeds of which are to be appro- 
priated toward erecting a monuiment, in the ceme- 
tery at Mount Auburn, to the memory of the late 
Robert Wyatt. 

The Messrs. Winships’ collection of Flowers 
were very fine, in addition to which they exhibited 
one hundred and thirty-two varieties of splendid 
Roses, raised by them from Admiral Coffin, mak- 
ing in all upwards of two hundred specimens of 
choice flowers. 

Samuel Pond, Pinks, and some fine Roses. 
Thomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, a variety 
of fine Roses and Herbaceous Plants. 

P. B. Hovey, jr. Cambridgeport, Roses, Dahlia 
superflora var Nuttalii, Rocket Larkspur, Hespris 
matronalis pur. plena, Campanula Medium, &c. 
Rufus Howe, Dorchester, some very fine Roses. 
John A. Kenrick, Newton, some very elegant 
Roses, Magnolia glauca, Peony fragrans, do. Whit- 
leji, Colutea Pocockii, Philadelphus grandiflorus, 
Louicera pubescens, Kalmia latifolia, Glycene fru- 
tescens, &c. 

Samuel Walker, Roxbury, Pinks, Roses, &e. 


By order of the Committee, S. WaLkeER. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 





For the New England Farmer. 
To the Editor, 

Sir, The remarks in a late Number of the N. 
E. Farmer, on Incombustible Buildings, I have 
thought worthy of a few observations, 

It is apparent that your Constant Reader had 
not read the extract you quoted from Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Architecture ; for, if he had, he 
would not have attributed the discovery to Mr. 
Rafinesque. If the secret is sheet iron, or cast 


> 


lish publication. But it is by no means certain 
that Mr. Rafinesque’s incombustible 
buildings are to be made of any description of 
irou. For, if your remarks are correct iron cannot 
be the material of Mr. R. The cement, or sub- 
stance, called Fabbi, which you noticed in a late 
number as the incombustible material of the pub- 
lic works at Algiers, may be Mr. R.’s secret; or it 
may be the famous Chinese incombustible material 
for building. However, whatever it may be, J 
hope Mr. Rafinesque will have an opportunicy of 
exhibiting; and if he does not meet with imme- 
diate encouragement in Philadelphia, I bave no 
doubt he would in Boston or its vicinity. 

Our houses in the country, for the most part, 
require a new top and bottom every twenty years ; 
and what is ruinous to us, whenever a farm is 
sold, from whatever cause, whether from neces- 
sity, fancy, or on behalf of heirs, a sacrifice is 
generally made, either of the buildings, or of the 
entire farm ; either the land, no matter how 
much, or the buildings, no matter how large 
and costly, are a total loss to the vendor. Now, 
if cheap, incombustible, and imperishable country 
houses of convenient size and comfortable apart- 
ments, can be erected, a Franklin’s own placid 
countenance would kindle with enthusiasm; for 
though he guided the lightning, this man will have 
conquered fire. 

But independent of the great utility, the comfort, 
the clear comfort (that untranslatable, happy word, 
peculiar to the English language) of going to sleep 
at all times, even in a hurricane, secure from fire, 
both from your neighbors and your own house, 
would add immensely to the quiet repose of hu- 
man life. 

I hope, sir, the subject will not be permitted to 
rest; and although your present correspondent 
knows nothing of architecture or mechanics, he 
sees in Mr. Rafinesque’s project, and likewise in 
your extract from Loudon, the future oak in the 
acorn, he thinks he sees the seed of a beautiful 
tree which will gradually overshadow the world : 
and notwithstanding your * gravity personified” 
seems to doubt the splendid promise of an incom- 
bustible iron house, comparing it to a * steel trap,” 
which would be very happy, if you meant to ex- 
clude rats from the outside, or catch them within, 
[ hope both you and myself may ere long see a 
new order of architecture in the country, when an 
estate there will be valued, not on account of its 
expensive buildings, but rather on account of its 
well cultivated acres. Thus you perceive, sir, 
that I value Mr. Rafinesque’s discovery as much 
on account of the country as on account of the 
city. A Siow Tuinker. 


proposed 





MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF THE HIGH 
CRANBERRY. 

Mr. Fessenpen, Some weeks ago, I sent to you 
an inquiry about the High Cranberry; and am 
much obliged to the many gentlemen, who have 
given information of various localities of the plant 
through your paper. One of them requests infor- 
mation as to its medicinal properties. 

When steeped in spirits it is a powerful and 
extremely valuable anti-spasinodic, given in doses 
of a small wine-glass to twice the quantity, as cir- 
cumstances may require. When in combination, 
it has other valuable properties, which cannot be 
fully described in a journal of this sort. N.D 


Portland, June 13. 








It is the most perfect and unerring fuse for blast- 


iron, Mr. R. probably took his hint from the Eng- 
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From the Boston Patriot. 
ON BIRDS AND THEIR MISFORTUNES. 
We have = already intimated our opinion, 

that the labors of the scientific ornithologist 

are of far more practical utilay, than the casu- 
al observer might suppose; and that, even 
in the business of legislation, a regard to his re- 
searches might prevent many errors, which may 
much affect public welfare. The legislation on 
the subject of birds has been marked by some es- 
sential errors, which have led to real evil. By 
th: law of 1817, woodcocks, snipes, larks, and 
robins, were protected at certain seasons of the 
year, whilst war to the knife was declared against 
crows, blackbirds, owls, blue jays, and hawks ; 
these last were treated as a sort of pirates, subject 
to suspension at the yard arm with the least possi- 
ble ceremony. It so happens, that the charac- 
ter of these very birds has been singularly mis- 
taken ; for while the ordnance of legislation has 
been thus systematically levelled at them, they, 
on a principle which man would do extremely 
well to imitate, have been” returning good for 
evil: they have been diligently engaged in extri- 
pating all sorts of vermin, while uever were the 
vilest vermin half so ill treated by the human race. 

The crow for example, who is generally regarded 

as a most suspicious character, has had great injus- 

tice done him; in the spring, when the ground 
is moist, he lives in a state of the most triumphant 
luxury on grubs; he eats the young corn, itis true, 
but itis a necessary of life to which he never re- 
sorts, except when his supply of animal food is 
shortened. After the corn is tolerably grown, he 
has nothing more to do with it; and in any stage 
he destroys at least five hundred pernicious grubs 
and insects, for every blade of corn which he pil- 
lages from man. In the Southern States he is 
regularly permitted to accompany the ploughman, 
and collects the grubs from the newly opened fur- 
row ; his life is thus secured by the safest of all 
tenures—that of the interest of man in permitting 
him to live. 

There is scarcely a farm in England without 
its rookery ; the humid atmosphere multiplies eve- 
ry species of insect, and those birds reward man 


for his forbearance by ridding him of legions of 


his foes. By a policy like that which dictated 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, they have 
occasionally been exposed to the mischievous pro- 
pensities of unruly boys, who, as far as utility is con- 
cerned, are not to be coimpared to crows: but the 
error of this step soon became obvious, and they 
are now received with a universal welcome. The 
hawk enjoys a doubtful reputation in the hen-roost: 
he sometimes destroys the chickens, but with the 
consistency of man, does not like to see his infirmi- 
ties copied by another; and by way of compensation 
demolishes the fox, which eats twenty chickens, 
where he eats but one ; so that it is hardly the part 
of wisdom to set a price upon his head, while 
the fox, a hardened knave, is not honored with a 
penal statute. How the owl came to be included 
in this black list, it is difficult to conjecture ; he 
is a grave, reflecting bird, who has nothing to do 
with man except to benefit him by eating weasels, 
foxes, racoous, rats and mice,—a sin for which 
most housekeepers will readily forgive him. In 
some parts of Europe, he is kept in families, like 
the cat, whom he equals in patience, and surpas- 
ses in alertness. Another of these birds, the 


blackbird, is the avowed enemy of grubs, like the 
crow ; in the middle States, the farmer knows the 








value of his company to pluck them from the fur- 
row ; and while other less pains-taking birds col- 
lect the vermin from the surface, his investigations 
are more profound, and he digs to the depth of seve- 
ral inches in order to discover them. When the 
insects are no longer to be found, he eats the corn 
as well he may, but even then asks but a moderate 
compensation for his former services; five hundred 
blackbirds do less injury to the corn, than a single 
The last upon the catalogue of perse- 
Whoever watches 
inces- 


squirrel, 
cuted birds is the blue jay. 
lim in the garden, will see lim descend 
santly from the branches, pouncing every time up- 
on the grub, his enemy and ours, 

We have already seen thatthe act to which 
we have referred protects some birds at certain sea- 
sons of the year; among others, the robin, who 
lives on insects and worms, and has no taste for 
vegetable diet, and the lark, who is extremely use- 
ful in his way. The only wonder is, that it 
should have been thought expedient to allow them 
to be shot, in any season.—The quail, another 
of the privileged class, has no title to be 
named in company with the others; in the 
planting time, he makes more havoc than a regi- 
ment of crows, without atoning for his misdeeds 
by demolishing a single grub, Nor, is the partridge 
amuch more scrupulous respecter of the rights 
of property ; though, as he lives in comparative 
retirement, he succeeds in preserving a better 
name for honesty. 

There are some of our most familiar birds, of 
which a word may here be said. Every body 
has seen the little goldfinch on the thistle by the 
the way-side, and wondered, perhaps, that his 
taste should lead him to so thorny a luxury; but 
he is all this while engaged in devouring the seeds, 


which but for him would over-run the grounds of 


every farmer. Even the bob-o’-link, a most con- 
ceited coxcomb, who steals with all imaginable 
grace, destroys millions of the insects which an- 
uoy the farmer most. All the little birds, in fact, 
which are seen about the blossoms of the trees, 
are doing us the same service in their own way. 

Perhaps there is no bird which is considered 
more decidedly wanting in principle, than the 
wood-pecker ; and, certainly, so far as man is con- 
cerned, there is none more conscientious. So 
long as a dead tree can be found for her nest, he 
will not trouble himself to bore into a living one ; 
whatever wounds he makes upon the living, are 
considered by foreign gardeners as an advantage 
to the tree. The sound tree is not the object—he 
is in pursuit of insects and their larve. In South 
Carolina and Georgia, forests to a vast extent have 
been destroyed by an insect, which would seem as 
capable of lifting a tree, asof destroying it. The 
people were alarmed by the visitation, and sagaci- 
ously laid the mischief atthe door of the wood- 
pecker, until they found that they had confounded 
the bailiff with the thief. 

The injury arising from the loss of a single 
crop is hardly tobe estimated. The experience 
which is taught us by our own misfortune, is very 
dearly bought ; and we think that if we can derive 
it from others—if, for example, we can learn from 
the ornithologists the means of preventing such 
injury, as in many instances we may, the dictates 
of econoiny combine with those of taste, and 
warn us not to neglect the result of his researches, 





Tue first Strawberries in this market were ex- 
hibited Friday, 7th inst, 21 hours from Long-Island. 





From the Kennebec Permer, 

Mr. Hotmes,—Having before treated of a num- 
ber of things which have an indirect bearing upon 
the breadstuff of Maine, and promised those which 
have a more direet bearing, | therefore proceed to 
mention such as occur to my mind, and First ef 
the imperfect understanding of wheat raising in this 
state. It is to be hoped that the wheat raising busi- 
ness may hereafter be so well understood that we 
may become famous for that crop. It is emphati- 
‘ally the golden crop, and I think it may be brought 
to as great a state of perfection in this as in any oth- 
er section of the union, or any place in the known 
world, and cultivated to as great an extent as in 
any other country. While on this subjeet I will 
mention a few things which appear to me impor- 
tant. The first is good, sound and perfectly ripe 
seed, Never be satisfied until you have a good 
kind, and then select the best of thatannually. It 
ought to be done much as good farmers select their 
seed from Indian corn. Second, a proper quanti- 
ty of seed sown to the acre; not so much as to fill 
the land so full that it will be crowded, nor so little 
that it has to sucker to fill the Jand, for the sucker 
will grow fast and consequently be more liable to 
blast, and wil! not ripen evenly or at the same time 
with the stalks proceeding directly from the seed: 
Third, not too much animal or vegetable manure, 
nor too little. Ifthere is too much it grows rapidly 
and of course is weak and unhealthy and exposed, 
should the weather not favor it, to blast or blight. 
A proper quantity of alkali by means of wood ash- 
es and also lime is important. I have no doubt that 
it is absolutely necessary to the perfection of wheat, 
that the soil should contain lime, either naturally 
or supplied by art. 

Put your finger on the map of the world and 
that spot which contains lime, if properly manured, 
is a wheat spot, unless so near the sea as to be de- 
stroyed by the sea breezes and exhalations ; and 
the contrary may be expected if there should be a 
lack of that material. The art of wheat raising 
may, | think, be reduced to a few general rules; 
viz. Good soil for the crop, a stiff clay loam, if 
not rendered too wet by a bad subsoil ; a proper 
quantity of animal and vegetable manure. Good 
seed, and not too much nor too little, sown with 
mild lime to perfect the crop. The land well tilled, 
and the blessings of Divine Providence. 

Second. Inpian Conn. This crop may be raised 
upon our sandy loams, in as great perfection as in 
any part of the world, if as well tilled. It should 
be planted proportionably nigher together and well 
manured, having due regard to the variety or kind 
planted. 

Thirdly. Ryr, may be advantageously raised 
on almost any sandy soil; and in almost any quan- 
tity. 

Fourthly. Buck Wurat may be raised in al- 
most any quantity, and used when it is first har- 
vested, and eaten warm, it makes an agreeable 
bread. It is also used for Hogs and Horses. 

Fifthly. Oars, when hulled by proper mills, 
make a flour that sells in the Nova Scotia markets, 
at nearly the same price as flour made from wheat, 
and they may be raised almost any where. 

Sirthly. Ban ey, is raised to advantage in ma- 
ny parts of Maine, and its use as a breadstuff is 
appreciated in many countries of Europe and in 
some parts of our own. 

Seventhly. The raising of Porators and other 
roots, may be a substitute for Breadstuff, as it re- 
spects our stock ; and if boiled and properly pre- 
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pared, may be used in considerable quantities in 
wheaten bread. 

Eighthly. We must use the plough more and 
sow something. 
land: (If it be tillage land) without much manure, 
and they are a substitute for Indian corn if mixed 
with oats and ground for Hogs, Horses, &c. Hogs 
may be fattened by wirning them into the field, 
and permitting them to eat them directly from the 
ground, 

Ninthly. Let our agricultural societies give a 
respectable premium to the man who gtows the 
greatest number of bushels of breadstuff without 
regard to the number of acres on which it grows, 

A Maine Farmer. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, 
BY WILLIAM KENRICK, 


Has recently been issued from the Boston press, 
in 12 mo., pp. 430. 

It is but recently that the public attention has 
been directed to American works on fruits, and 
our general knowledge upon this subject has been 
extremely superficial. Coxe was for a long time 
the only writer to whom we could refer for a de- 
scription of the fruits most worthy of cultivation ; 
and although his was a valuable book of reference 
to the young orchardist, and is so still, it is in the 
hands of but comparatively a few, and does not 
take cognizance of a great many fine varieties 
which have, since its publication, been brought 
into notice at home, or introduced from abroad. 
The best half of our pears, in particular, have 
originated since the commencement of the present 
century, and had not been heard of when Mr. 
Coxe wrote. The splendid Pomological publica- 
tions which have recently appeared in Great Brit- 
ain, France and Germany, have made us acquaint- 
ed with the names and merits of all the finer 
kinds known in Europe ; and the evterprise of our 
nurserymen, stiinulated by the increasing taste for 
horticultural improvement, is annually transplant- 
ing them to our soil. Every publication, there- 
fore, which serves to advance our knowledge in 
this branch of rural labor, and source of substan- 
tial enjoyment, must be acceptable to the American 
public. 

The author of the work under consideration, is 
a practical nurseryman, of high standing in his 
profession, and is a manof worth, qualities which 
peculiarly fit him for the task he has been engag- 
ed in; and he has been aided in its execution by 
the most eminent pomologists of the eastern states. 
Ile has also had access to all the modern works 
on fruits published in Europe. The volume con- 
tains “an account of the most valuable varieties 
of fruit adapted to cultivation in the climate of the 
United States, with their uses, mode of culture 
and management: remedies for the maladies to 
which they are subject, from insects and other 
causes ; also a brief description of the most orna- 
mental trees, shrubs, flowers, &c.” It is written 
in a concise chaste style, and neatly printed. The 
apples and pears are described under the heads of 
summer, autumn, and winter fruits, and those 
adapted for the kitchen, for cider and for perry— 
new and old varieties. From the superficial ex- 
amination which we have been able to give to the 
volume, we feel a confidence in recommending it 
as entitled to public patronage, and consider it a 


Pease will grow on the poorest of 


literature. 
Lest, however, our approbation should be deem- 


are some passages in the work to which we can- 
not tacitly subseribe. They involve principles 
however, upon which orchardists have been, and 
are, divided in opinion ; and our object in ques- 
tioning their correctuess, is rather to invite inves- 
tigation, and elicit truth, than to find fault with 
Mr. Kenrick. Among the passages noted in our 





correctness, are the following: 

In page 20, introduction, on the subject of plant- 
ing, Mr. K. says: “The peach, the plum and 
cherry, and ever green trees, are thought by many 
to answer best by being transplanted in spring.” 
This language is too equivocal for a_ practical 
man, Whose province and whese object are to in- 
struct others ; and the inference left to be drawn 
in favor of spring planting, seems at variance 
with our best pomological authorities. Professor 
Lindley, who holds a pre-eminent rank among 
practical as well as scientific horticulturists, is de- 
cidedly in favor of planting in autumn, as prefer- 
able to spring planting. There is no doubt, be- 
cause experience every year affords ample demon- 
stration of the fact, that trees ordinarily grow, 
whether transplanted in spring or autumn; but 
the question at issue is, which season is the best. 
And where practical men doubt, or differ, it is well 
to call in the aid of science, as umpire. It seems 
now to be admitted, that the sap is elaborated by 
the leaves ere it becomes wood ; and that the elab- 
orated sap continues to descend, and to be trans- 
muted into wood, and particularly into radical 
fibrils, after the leaves have ceased to perform their 
functions, in autumn. Upon these data it follows, 
that if a tree is transplanted early in autumn, it pro- 
vides itself with a new set of mouths* for absorb- 
ing the vernal supplies of food which nature pro- 
vides, ere the circulation is seriously retarded, or 
checked, by the frosts of winter. The tree, be- 
sides, becomes settled and firm, and the earth is 
brought in complete contact with the roots, by the 
influence of the early and latter rains, ere a new 
foliage puts forth. Whereas, if the tree is planted 
in the spring, the supply of elaborated food of the 
preceding year, is apt to be exhausted before new 
mouths can be furnished to replace the exhaustion ; 
and although the buds may unfold, they are more 
liable to fail, for want of an early supply of sap 
from the roots. Our personal experience would 
seem to warrant the conclusion, that the best sea- 
son for planting deciduous trees, i, e. those which 
shed their leaves annually, is the autumn; and 
that the sooner the operation is performed after 
the leaves become useless to the plant, the better. 

A different rule applies to evergreens. Both 
theory and practice warrant us in saying, that 
these should be transplanted, either early in au- 
tuinn, or late in the spring, while the plant is in a 
state of actual growth, and the evaporation not 
great—in September or May, the latter being pre- 
ferable on account of the flow of sap being then 
more abundant, a necessary requisite to retain the 
fuliage, and to supply the waste of moisture by 
evaporation. 

Page 107, Mr. Kenrick says, ‘* the most suita- 





* These will grow after the tree becomes leaflesss, and even 
in winter, the reservoir of elaborated food being suthiciently 
abundant to produce them; but they are destroyed or greatly 
diminished in the ordinary process of transplanting. 





ed unqualified, it may be well to remark, that there | 





cursory perusal, as questionable on the score of 





valuable acquisition to our stock of pomological | ble season for pruning iv that interval between the 


time the frost is out of the ground in spring, and 
the opening of the leat.” 

In a former No. of the Parmer, we gave quota- 
tions from a treatise on planting, which indicated 
a preference for summer pruning ; and we added 
practical observations in support of the advantages 
of the new practice. These it will necessary 
to recapitulate. The arguments in favor of sum- 
mer pruning were briefly these : 

1. That it causes no loss of sap. 

2. That the wounds readily heal, by the aid of 
already descending elaborate sap. And 

3. ‘That shoots seldom grow trom the edges of 


be 


the wounds. 
And that none of these advantages result from 
spring, autumn or winter pruning. B. 





PLANTS. 

In plants there is an infinite diversity ; some re- 
quire a long succession of ages to bring them to 
perfection, while others attain their full maturity 
in a few hours ; some are of immense magnitude, 
while others are of an inferior stature, descending 
by gradation till they become too minute to be 
cognizable by the senses. The mighty baobob of 
Senegal, described by Adanson, whose stem is 75 
feet in circumference, stands a stately monument 
on the face of the earth for many thousand years; 
while the mushroom, which it much resembles in 
form, springs up in a day, perfects its seeds, and 
is withered to-morrow ; and when we carry our 
views still farther, into that immense profound of 
minuteness, Which has but of late been partly laid 
open to us by the invention of the microscope— 
into the class of mosses, which are in some meas- 
ure cognizable by the naked eye—and still farther, 
into the more minute class of plants denominated 
mould, which, even in those of the largest species, 
are too small to have their parts cognizable by the 
naked eye, and which, when viewed by the best 
microscopes, discover a series of existences dimin- 
ishing by a regular gradation, like stars in the 
galaxy under the best telescopes, till they are lost 
in the infinity of minuteness, leaving every reason 
to believe, that, could the magnifying powers of 
our instruments be augmented a thousand fold, we 
should still find ourselves as far from discovering 
the termination of this series of infinite diminu- 
tion, as we were at the commencement of our im- 
perfect survey. ‘The world that we see, there- 
fore, seems to be a very small part of that whieh 
exists ; our feeble optics are capable of taking in 
scarcely a point of that universe which surrounds 
us; and our imperfect understanding can scarcely 
obtain a glimpse of that infinity of objects, how- 
ever, we can clearly perceive the most perfeet 
regularity and order prevailing in every part; and 
that all the operations of nature proceed with un- 
variable steadiness to effect the purposes for which 
they have been designed. 





A suort time since, a Bear was captured in a 
trap and killed by Messrs. D. & B. Morris, of 
Penn township in this county, which weighed neas- 
ly four hundred pounds. ‘This monster was recog- 
nized as an old offender, having levied his tythes m 
shape of pigs, sheep, &c. for many years, but al 
ways managing to avoid a close contest with the 
legitimate owners thereof. His skin when taken off 
was very large, and the hair on it was of a most 
beautiful shining black.—Muncy Telegraph. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 19, 1833. 
Mope or Destroying Insects 1n GARDENS. 
Make a small coop for each hen that has chickens, 
so that the brood can run in and out; place it near 
your squash or cucumber beds, and the chickens 
of three or four weeks old will be very active in 
picking up worms and bugs, without scratching 
and doing mischief among the vegetables. Ducks, 
likewise, placed in gardens, are active and useful 
vermin-pickers. They will, however, need look- 
ing to, as they will devour ripe strawberries and 
gooseberries, and in wet weather will patter down 
and harden the surface of the soil, and injure small 
crops and sprouting seeds. They should not in 
general be permitted to run in a garden longer 
than two or three days at a time, lest they become 
satiated with their diet, and too lazy to seek for it. 
While in a garden they should be allowed no food, 
but may have a little water set down for them, un- 
less there is a stream or pond to which they can 
have access, 

Protecting Plants from Bug Worms, §c. The 
method which Judge Buel adopts to protect his 
young plants that are liable to be injured by in- 
sects, is to nail four pieces of thin boards or shin- 
gles in the form of a square oblong, and of conve- 
nient breadth ; these are covered with cheap mil- 
linet. Thus made, it is put over the plant, and 
by being pressed into the soil, serves not only to 
keep off winged insects from the leaves, but also 
those worms or grubs that crawl under the sur- 
face. If one side of the frame is lower, or pressed 
down into the soil deeper than the other, and 
placed towards the south, more sun is admitted. 
The millinet is taken off the frames, washed, and 
put away for another season. 


Protect Birds. ‘Instead of being regaled by 
the whistling robin and chirping blue-bird, busily 
employed in guarding us from that, which no hu- 
man foresight or labor is enabled to avert, our ears 
are assailed, our persons are endangered, our 
fences are broken, our crops are trodden down, 
our cattle are lacerated, and our flocks are dis- 
wurbed by the idle shooter, regardless alike of the 
expensive attempts of the experimental farmer, or 
of the stores of the laboring husbandman ; whilst 
all the energies of his frame, and the aim of his 
skill are directed towards the murder of a few 
little birds, worthless when obtained. The inju- 
ries Which are immediately committed by himself 
and his dogs are small compared with the multi- 
plied effects of the myriads of insects, which would 
be destroyed by the animals whereof they are the 
natural prey.”—Col. Powell. 


Rose Bugs. Dr. Green of Mansfield, Mass. in 
an article, written for the N. E. F. and published, 
vol. vii. p. 332, observed that ** The best antidote 
against the rose-bug and the small yellow bug, 
that has yet come under my inspection is slacked 
lime applied with a dredging box, while the fruits 
or plants are wet with dew. If the fruits or plants 
are wet with a weak solution of gum arabic, pre- 
viously to the application of the lime, it will re- 
main on them mucli longer, and no injury will be 
sustained by it If applied to young cucumber 
plants the seed leaves must be carefully turned up 
wet, and the lime applied as aforesaid. The lime 
used had been nicely slacked with a little water, 
one year for the purposes of the garden, 


It was found, that if rose bugs while on plants 
be thoroughly wet with very strong soapsuds (one 
gill of strong soft soap to one quart of water) they 
soon die. ‘This strength did not injure the plants 
on which it was tried. This experiment was 
made when the bugs were on the decline, and 
whether the mixture would have the same effect 
in the beginning of their race, while in their ut- 
most vigor, or prevent them preying on plants wet 
with it, further experiments may determine. It is 
needless to say any thing in this paper, as to the 
fertilizing power of this application or that of lime. 

In strong soap suds (one gill of soap and two 
quarts of water) rose bugs will die in a short time, 
and this mixture supersedes the necessity of scald- 
ing them, as is the case when caught in simple 
water. 

Destruction of Insects by Tobacco Water. 
process of preparing tobacco for use, a liquid is 
expressed from it, which is very cheap and highly 
destructive to animal life. This when mixed with 
three to five parts of water is very effectual for 
destroying insects on plants, fruit trees, &c. 
Strong decoctions from tobacco leaves, or stems, 
will also prove fatal to insects. 


Liquid Manure. An English Gardener says, ‘‘We 


In the 


have the concurring testimony of thousands of 


eminent men, connected with as many practical 
experiments, that no plant can take in its food ex- 
cept ina fluid state, and the more this food is 
impregnated with animal or vegetable matter, the 
more it will act as a stimulant on the plant absorb- 
ing it. It has long been a maxim with Horticul- 
turists to apply this liquid to the roots of such 
plants as they wished should excel, but the effects 
produced on these individual plants have never 
yet acted as an inducement to bring the practice 
into general use. 

‘¢ Having an abundance of peat earth at com- 
mand I subjected about seventy cart loads to satur- 
ation in liquid manure for twelve months—at the 
expiration of which time an eminent farmer offer- 
ed me £20 for it. In my second experiment I 
put down a pump for a dung yard in which not 
less than thirty head of cattle were kept. This 
pump had not been in use more than twelve 
months before I found myself independent as re- 
spects manure, although I had four acres of garden 
ground. 

‘¢] would not advise its application in the sum- 
mer, except to the Brassica [cabbage] family. 
Winter [in England] is, without exception, the 
best time to apply it to advantage ; and although 
it has been doubted whether its fertilizing proper- 
ties may not be carried off by heavy rains, I ain 
confident that is not the case ; upon the principle 
of filtration we may rest this point. I have often 
been sorry to see farmer’s teams driving up aad 
down the country for lime to apply to old tilled 
land, and at the same time this liquid manure was 
ruuuing at waste and was called a nuisance. 

‘As a proof of the benefit of this manure I will 
introduce another experiment ; I took in the month 
of March about twenty cauliflower plants, cleaned 
their roots, and weighed them separately to adjust 


their size. I collected as many kinds of compost 


from the best earth to the most sterile gravel, 
sund, &c, and by a proper selection of equal sized 
and shaped pots, they were all placed under simi- 
lar circumstances excepting the roots; I applied 
the liquid food to those in the most barren soil, 
which enabled them to make as good progress, 








and become as fine plants as those in the most 
fertile earth that had been well manured and other- 
wise suitably prepared. 

“IT would recommend a pump to be put down 
for the purpose because it draws the liquid at the 
lowest level, and of course supplies us with the 
most concentrated parts. The carriage for convey- 
ing the liquid need be nothing more than a skeleton 
barrow, with a cask to hold about thirty-five gal- 
lons placed upon it: an old wine pipe is a good 
thing for the purpose, where it can be drawn by 
an ox.” 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Throughout the month of May, the weather was gen- 
erally warm and pleasant, and vegetation came forward 
rapidly. But since June came in, it has been raw and 
cold, and every thing excepting the grain has come to a 
dead stand. Indeed so cold has it been for more than a 
week past that we have had to build fires as much as in 
the middle of Autumn, in order to keep ourselyes com- 
fortable. Wheat and grain of all kinds look well, but 
Indian corn appears weak and sickly, and will probably 
return from whence it came. If this weather should 
continue the prospects of the farmer will be entirely de- 
stroyed.—Sherbrooke, L. C. 


The Seasons. The weather, some days past, has re- 
minded us of any season but summer. Cold northerly 
and easterly winds, and a clouded sky, convey a chill 
and uncomfortable sensation not at all in keeping with 
the “sun’s perpendicular rays.’ The growth of the 
crops, must of course be materially retarded. The can- 
ker-worm has committed sad ravages among the apple 
trees—whole orchards looking as if a fire had passed 
through them. This worm does not confine its attacks to 
to those trees. Several elms have suffered exceedingly ; 
having lost their foliage —Vewburyport Herald. 


New Orleans. The cholera was prevailing at this 
place on the 18th ult. The city was represented to be 
in a horrible situation on account of the filthiness of the 
streets and public houses. The Catholic burial ground 
was so full that, in digging new graves, the remains of 
those who have not been long interred are frequently dis- 


interred. 

Cork Mattresses. A mattress constructed of cork was ex- 
hibited last week at the City Hall, made by Mr. Henry Knapp 
of this eity, which so far as we are able to judge, is an tmprove- 
ment on those generally in use for several reasons. Cork in 
the first place is a non-conductor of heat, and probably of con- 
tagion. Secondly, a mattress of cork may be the means of 
saving life in cases of shipwreck, as a mattress of common size 
has been found by actual experiment to sustain the weight of 
three full grown persons from sinking. Thirdly, its elasticity 
and pliability are sufficient to secure it from becoming matted 
and preserve it from decay.—B. Courier. 


Virginia Live Stock. Ata late sale of cattle, belonging to 
the estate of Richard K. Mead, Esq. deceased,} in Frederick 
Co. about $2300 worth were disposed of. One gentleman, 
belonging to Richmond, who intends to stock his farm with the 
best breeds, purchased at auction, an 18 month bull for $55, 
a cow and acalf at $107, two other cows at $102, four heifers 
at $116, a ram and two ewes $36—Total $406. 

To Protect Cucumbers. A writer in the Genesee Farmer 
gives an instance of applying with complete success cotton over 
the hills of Cucumbers, to prevent insects from eating off the 


cotyledonous leaves. 

The N. ¥. Advertiser states, that strawberries are selling 
there for fourpence a basket. Some individuals have five 
acres and more laid out in strawberry beds, and devote all their 
attention to the business. Last year the sales of one individual 
amounted to upwards of $2000. 

The Wandering Piper has presented $10 to the Bunker-Hill 
Monument Association. 
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A white frost was experienced in Worcester and at 
Providence, R. I.Saturday night last, and injured the 
young corn in low lands. 

Edwin R. Hartford, late Cashier of the Branch of the Dari- 


en Bank at Macon, Geo. has been convicted of the charge of 
embezzelment, and sentenced to the Penitentiary for six years. 











NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, 

JUST published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, Nos. 
51 & 52 North Market Street, THe New AMERICAN OR- 
CHARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and management of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation in the United States 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
dies to which fruit trees are subject from noxious insects and 
other causes. Also the varieties of Grapes with their modes 
of culture, &e. Price §1,25. J.19. 





CONTENTS OF QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. 
XCVII. 

I. The Dramatic Works and Poems of James Shirley. II. 
Memoires de Rene Le Vasseur. ILI. A Memoir of Felix Neff. 
IV. Poems by Alfred Tennyson. V. Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 
arranged from his own Manuscripts. VI. On Naval ‘Timber 
and Arboriculture; 2. Practica) Remarks on Building and 
Equipping Ships of War ; 3. Calculations relating to the Equip- 
ment of Ships. VIL. Hlustrations of Political Economy.— 
VUIL. The Causes of French Revolution. 8vo. IX. Essays and 
Orations, of Sir Henry Halford. X. The Church and its En- 
dowments; On the Use and Abuse of Literry and Ecclesiastical 
Endowments. XI. Reports on the Navigation of the Euphra- 
tes. 2. An Account of Steam Vessels ; 3. Eastern and Egyp- 
tian Scenery, Ruins, &c. XII. Recollections of a Chaperon ; 
2. Aims and Ends. XIII. Piozziana. XIV. The Present 
and last Parliaments. J19 


YOUNG FLORIST’S MANUAL. 

JUST Published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, 
51 & 52 North Market Street. 

Tue YounG Frorist’s MANUAL, or a description of the 
Plants usually cultivated in the Flower Garden with their 
Habits and Modes of cultivation. The whole being a compila- 
tion from the best Authors, and intended for Common use—price 
37k cts. 19, 








FRUIT TREES. 
TREES and Survuss of OrnAMeEnT, Roses, 

FLOWERING PLAnts, &c. 
For sate, at the Nursery of Wittiam 
Kenrick in Newron, 5miles from Boston by 
the City Mills, and 14 miles from Brighton Cattle 





fair Hotel. 

This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collec- 
tionof fruit trees; Trees of Ornament, &c. forextensive numbers, 
for quality of productions and for rarity and excellence of kinds; 
this nursery now covers the most of 18 acres. The varieties 
which will be ready forsale in Autumn, will comprise of new 
celebrated Pears alone, 150 kinds, all highly deserving trial with 
us ; those kinds only being very extensively cultivated, which 
have been already proved in our climate, and can be specially 
recommended for superior quality and productiveness.—Of Ap- 
ples 200 kinds—Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—Plums, 
Nectarines, Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Cur- 
rants, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. &c. 
—-selections from the best varieties known—a collection in un- 
equal proportions of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries by the 100 or 1000 for silk worms—the 
fruit poor. 

Morus Mvvticavtts or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
ful fruit tree, so celebrated wherever known—and so superior 
for silk worms to all others. 

White Flowering Horse Chesnuts, as hardy and indestructi- 
ble as oaks or Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Sil- 
ver Firs, Venetian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, 
Vines for Arbors, Ke. &e.—in all, of Ornamental trees, and 
shrubs, 650 varieties. Of Herbaceous flowering plants, a 
choice selection of 280 varieties, including 26 finest kinds of 
Ponies and 85 splendid varieties of Dahlias. 

Roses. These include from 300°to 400 varieties, superb 
selections from numerous importations from England, France, 
and other sources—Hardy Roses—some Scotch—also Hybrid, 
Norsette and China ever-blooming roses—a collection of a 
great variety of beautiful shades, from pure white to red, to 
violet, and nearly to black. Amateurs are invited to call and 
view them in this, the most suitable season, 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—early 
in Autumn being esteemed the best season for transplanting— 
Address by mail to WiLL1AM Kenrick, Newron, and the 
trees, &c. will be delivered in Boston free of charge for trans- 
portation, by wagons sent daily, and suitably packed,and thence 
duly forwarded, when ordered to distant places by land or sea. 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Geo. C. 
Barrett, who is agent, at his seed store and New England Far- 
iner Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. Cat- 
alogues gratis on application. Jig 





SUPERB DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 

The subscribers have now ready for delivery (in pots) several 
hundred of the finest varieties of Dahlias that are cultivated in 
England. ‘They offer none but what they flowered themselves | 
last season, and which at the Horticultural as well as their own 
private exhibition, attracted somuch notice. The price is $10} 
per dozen, or $5 tor six; each of which is a named variety. A 
descriptive hist of their color and height, with a printed treatise 
on their management, will be furnished to every purchaser, in 
order that they may be so arranged in the garden that the 
Dwarfs will not be hid by the taller varieties. 

They are all genuine sorts trom the stock root, and not en- 
grafted on the tubers of common Dahlias, as is sometimes done, 
and which is a very deceptive mode. The following are a few | 
of the fine sorts :-—Hall’s Mogul, purple, French white, Squibbs’ 
pure yellow, Lady Grenville, pink; Well’s Triump Royal, 
ruby pink ; Radiata, large red ; Lord Lyndhurst, fine orange ; 
Beauty of Hertford, crimson; Mountain of Snow, white ; Coc- 
cinea Speciosissima, scarlet ; Involute Purpurea, curious dark 
purple; Stephenia, dark maroon; Eminent, dark a 3 
Grandeur Superbe, fine crimson; Dennisii, ruby purple; Fos- 
ter’s Constantia, carmine red ; Colvell’s Perfecta, shaded pur- 
ple; Beauty of Cheshunt, searlet ; Pulla, dark maroon ; Don- 
na Maria, searlet ; Barrett’s Susannah, exquisite purple ; Rom- 
ulus, glittering scarlet; Rose excellente, pk ; Plants Purpu- 
rea Perfecta, fine purple; Aurantia Superba, fine orange : | 
Vulcan, very dark purple ; Moss Pelham, Lilae, &c. &e. | 

! 
| 





They can be packed with safety for any journey not exceed- 
ing a week. Orders from a distance, enclosing the amount, 
will be promptly attended to, without charge for packing, and 
when the selection is left to us, we will send such as will form a } 
feeasing combination of color and height, which is from 3 to 7 
feet. 

W ithin the last three years, the Double Dahlia has attracted 
more attention in England, France, Holland, and our own 
country, (to the fine autumns of which it is well adapted,) than 
any other flower, for the last century. The easy mode of cul- 
ture —the majestic beauty of their growth—the great variety 
and unrivalled splendor of their flowers at a season of the year 
when such beautiful objects are most required—together with 
the circumstance of their succeeding nearly as well in the close 
air of cities as the free air of the country, renders them most 
desirable. 

The roots are easily preserved over winter which, in the 
spring can be divided, every division of which will flower 
freely the same season. 

Some collections in Europe extend to five hundred sorts—but 
all those most worthy of notice have been introduced, within 
the Jast two years, and which can be condensed into a hundred 
and fifty varieties (at which limit we keep our collection)—have 
been particular to throw out all dull colored or imperfect formed 
flowers—as a proper selection is preferable to a labyrinth of 
names which only tends to puzzle those who sit down to make | 
choice of a few sorts, 

Also, a choice collection of Chinese Chrysanthemums, now 
in season for transplanting into the garden, or for potting. 

Double Tuberoses—Jacobean Lilies (Amarylys formosis- 
sima) and Mexican Tiger Flowers, still on hand and in season } 
for planting. G, THORBURN & SON, { 

june 12 No. 67, Liberty Street. j 





} 





TURNIP SEED. 

For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Marke 
Street, 

Early Dutch Turnip. Early Garden Stone do. Yellow 
Stone do. White Flat Winter do. Long Yellow French do. 
Yellow Aberdeen do. Ruta Baga do. 

The two last are very excellent kinds for cattle. 





THE YOUNG FLORIST. 
The Young Florist, or Conversation on the Culture of Flow- 
ers and Natural History, for sale at the New England Seed 
Store. Price 42 cents. eopbw june 12 





PEMBROKE BUTTER AND TABLE SALT. 

Just received by Schr. Boston Packet— 

9 barrels and 360 sacks Butte: Salt. 6690 loaves Table 
Salt. 

Abundant evidence is before the public of the quality of this 
Salt being superior to any hitherto manufactured in any part of 
the world. As such we warrant it and offer it for sale. 

june 5 CHAS I. CAZENOVE & CO. 





FARMER’S OWN BOOK. 

For sale at the New England Farmer office the Farmer’s 
Own Book or Family Receipts. Being a compilation of the 
very best receipts on agriculture, gardening and cookery, with 
rules for keeping farmers accounts, &c. Price 50 cents. 

may 12. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET 

A full blood Durham Short horn Bull if applied for imme- 
diatately will be sold low. 

Also tor sale 2 Bull Calves, from young Boliver, 10 and 12 
months old. Inquire at the Farmer office. Also will be sold 
or let an imported Maltese Jack. 2w . 

NOTICE. 
_ For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few of Wilkinson’s 
improved Bent patent Sheep shears, to prevent cutting the skin, 
a very great improvement, in the article. ay 29 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


FROM To 


APPLES, russetts, barre] 350 400 























pelgwims, « + © © + © 3 50) 4 00 
Beans, white,. . . . + + ». + | bushel 100) 150 
MBanmy,mese, « «+ « + « barre] ll on) 120 
prmmsee, 2 2. « e oe ow oe @ | ” | 6 75! 7 00 
Cnaee. es 8.. « 6 « » * sd | g 50! 6 75 
Butter, inspected, No.1,new, ~- | pound 14) 15 
CHEESE, newmilk,. . . . + + as | 8] 10 
four meal, . . . " | 5} 6 
skimmed milk, . . . + - | 3I 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. - - 381 40 
southern, geese, . - - 35} 43 
Fuax,American,. . . +. ++ |] “ 9 12 
PLOGONME.. ¢§ gw a 6 4 | bushel 1 25; 1 30 
Flour, Genesee, . . . . . . | barrel 5 75| 6 0 
Baltimore, Howard street, “4 | 600) 6h 
Baltimore, wharf, - | 
Alexandria,. ... >» wg 5 87) 5 94 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel | pd 74 
southern yellow, . ‘“ | 65| 67 
Rye, ; es &s 4) & oo oe &@ " | 75) 76 
DOO 6 aw ew & BS “6 | 60) 70 
GM 6 x + eek 4 « | 45] 6&8 
th che dw ee 8 ton | 12 00} 14 00 
| Se ae eee . | gallon | 40] 5” 
Hops, Ist quality, . . . . . + | pound | 32; ~- 
LaRv, Boston, Ist sort, pound 4 10 
Southern, Istsort,. . . . 46 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, “tg | 2% 2 
os upper, lb, | 23 25 
Dry Hide, sole. pound | 16 19 
she upper, . . lb. °0 22 
Philadelphia, sole, pound | 4 26 
Baltimore, sole, : “ 5 26 
ne oe ee en a ee cask | 1 05) 1 20 
PLasTER Parisretailsat . . ton 275| 3 00 
PotaTors, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel | 25 30 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barre] 18 50) 19 00 
ee |! re ‘é | 12 50) 14 00 
Bone, middlings, . . _ none 
Seeps, Herd’sGrass,. . . , bushel 995) 2 53O 
Red Top, northern, . “ $7; 100 
Red Clover, northern, pound 2 1S 
sis southem, . . $6 2 13 
MOEROW OGRE, 4s sk 4 ewt 10 00} 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, | pound 55 60 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, “ 65 70 
Merino, §ths washed, 64 50 52 
Merino, halfblood, . . . “ 2 45 
Merino, quarter, . . . . “ 38 40 
Native washed, .... 46 30 3 
« , {Pulled superfine, . a 5b 60 
=~ | IstLambs, .. . “ 48 50 
S23% ay ‘ 35 
cz|3d “ e2 " a 6 
4. Ist Spmning,. . . sad 42 45 
Southern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per Ib. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams,northern, . . . «© + es pound 34 Wo 
eouthem, . 2. + ss © # sod ‘ 9, 
Pork, wholehogs, . . . . « « = 7 & 
PouLTRY, ir ae aa a oe ” 10 «4 
Butter, kegandtub,. ... . 3 15 20 
lump, best,. . . . ” 19 22 
On « 6 : dozen 4 15 
PoTATOES, common, Pig bushel 35 oo 
Ciper, (according to quality,) barrel | 2 00} 3 00 














BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpar, JUNE 17, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 370 Beef Cattle, (including about 20 an- 
sold last week) 8 Cows and Calves, 1200 Sheep and Lambs and 
45 Swine. About 110 Beef Cattle remain unsold, 

Pricrs. Beef Cattle-—Last week’s prices were not sup- 
ported, a falling off from 25 to 35c. per head. We noticed a 
yoke or two at $6,75. We quote prime at $6, a 6,37; good 
at $5.25 a 5,75; thin at §4,75 a 5,25. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales a 25, and $30. 

Sheep and Lambs.--Lots were taken at $1,88, $2, $2.17, 
§2,50, and $2,75; some wethers were taken at a higher price. 

Swine.—Part of those at market were small pigs, all were 


we 
t , 


~~“, 


sold in one lot at Gje. 





TREATISE ON SILK. 


For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 52, North Street‘ 
A Brief Treatise on the Culture of Silk. Price 64 cents. 
june 12 eopow 
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From the Liverpool Mercury. 


7 We copy the following from a manuscript some eight or 
ten years old. Whether it has ever been published, we know 
net. It was communicated, though certainly not written. 


A PAIN IN THE BREAST, 


As silent one evening I sat by the fire, 

My countenance show’d me to be much distress’d, 
The cause was soon asked by my Mother and Sire— 
It straightway responded a pain inmy breast. 


My mother, alarmed, cast her knitting aside, 
And began to reilect on the remedy best; 

Her various prescriptions in order were tried, 
But they had no effect on the--pain in my breast. 
Next, father eall’d in a physician of skill, 

And a hope tor relieving me soon was expressed ; 
But in spite of his medical powers and will, 

He could not diminish the pain in my breast. 


At length an old lady proverbially wise, 

Became by the happiest of chances our guest ; 

One day atler gazing some time at my eyes 

She inquired when I first felt the pain in my breast? 

I replied, that one evening a visit I paid, 

‘To a nymph in whose presence all mortals seem’d blest, 
And that from my parting, that time, with the maid, 

I had felt more or less of the pain in my breast. 


And I added, that oft as we chanced to meet, 

My bosom, her smiles of all pains dispossessed ; 

And whene’er I withdrew from her aspect so sweet, 

I felt a return of the pain in my breast. 

“Indeed” said she smiling—“ then thus I advise, 
Straight the heart, and the hand, of the fair one request ;”’ 
[ abey’d—I was favored—and praised be the skies, 

I never since felt any pain in the breast. 





From the Detroit Courier. 
Messrs. Evrrors,—By inserting the following you will 
sblige “ a constant reader.” 
[FROM THE ITALIAN OF METASTASIO.] 


If every one’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 

How many would our pity share, 
Who raise our envy now. 


The fatal seeret, when revealed, 
Of every aching breast 

Would prove that only while concealed 
Their lot appears the best. 





PROVERBS. 


A hog upon trust grunts till he is paid for, 

A spur in the head is worth two in the heel. 

A civil denial is better than a rude grunt. 

An old dog can’t alter his way of barking. 

A thread bare coat is armor proof against a 
highwayman. 

A wager is a fool’s argument. 

Better wear out shoes, than sheets. 

Beauty is potent, but money is omnipotent. 

He that falls into the dirt, the longer he lies, the 
dirtier he is. 

He who says what he likes, hears what he does 
uot like. 

Little boats must keep near shore. 
Large vessels may venture more. 

Nothing should be done in haste but catching 
fleas. 

Poverty makes a man acquainted with strange 
bed-fellows. 

The horse shoe that clatters wants a nail. 

nbidden guests know not where to sit down. 

A man that laughs is half taken. 

A woman that painteth, puts up a bill that she 
is to be let. 

A man’s best fortune, or his worst, is a wife. 

A woman conceals what she knows not. 

A lass that has many wooers, often fares the 
worst. 

Fanned fire and forced love never did well, yet. 





If marriages be made in heaven, some have tew 
friends there. 
It is a good horse that never stumbles 
And a good wife that never grumbles, 
While the tall woman is stooping, the little one 
hath swept the house. 
Women must have their wills while they live, 
because they make none when they die. 
Smoke, raining into the house, and a scolding 
wife, will make a man run out of doors, 
lie who has no bread to spare, should not keep 
a dog. 
He who has but one coat should not lend it. 
Wise men make proverbs, and fools repeat them. 





RECEIPT FOR LOWNESS OF SPIRITS. 


one ounce of the seeds of Resolution, 
mixed with the oil of Good Conscience 


Take 
properly 


—infuse into ita large spoonful of the Salts of 


Patience ; distil very carefully a composing plant 
called Others Woes, which you will find in eve- 
ry part of the Garden of Life, growing under the 
broad leaves of Disguise—add a sinall quantity and 
it will greatly assist the Salts of Patience in their 
operation—gather a handful of the blossoms. of 
Hlope—then sweeten ther properly with a syrup 
made of the baim of Providence ; and if you can 
get any of the seeds of True Friendship, you will 
have the most valuable Medicine that can be ad- 
ininistered ; but you must be very careful to get 
the true seed, as there is a weed which very much 
resembles it called Self-interest, which will spoil 
the whole composition. Make the ingredients up 
into very small pills, which may be called pills of 
Comfort—take one at night and morning, and in 
a short time the cure will be effectually complet- 
ed. 





National Characteristics. A pains-taking writer 
has remarked that an Englishman is never happy 
but when he is miserable, a Scotchman never al 
home but when he is abroad, and an Irishman never 
at peace but when fighting. 





Tue Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
have given $200 to the completion of the Bunker 
Hill monument. 





Awaking Suddenly. To awaken children from 
their sleep with a loud noise or in an impetuous 
manner, is extremely injudicious and hurtful; nor 
is it proper to carry them from a dark room im- 
mediately into a glaring light, against a dazzling 
wall; for the sudden impression debilitates the or- 
gan of vision, and lays the foundation of weak eyes 
from early infancy. 





The ne plus ulira of Puffery. A New York pa- 
per tells of a Scythe, mavuiuctured by Messrs. 
& Co. which was so sharp even in 
on an apple tree in the sun, 





its shadow, as it hung 
as to cut a man’s foot off. 





An idle fellow the other day complained bitter- 
ly of his hard lot, and said that he was born on 
the last day of the year, the last day of the month, 
and the last day of the week, and he had always 
been behind hand. He believed it would have been 
a hundred dollars in his pocket if he had not been 
born at all, 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CASH STORE. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414, Washington Sweet, 
(South end) has received a general assortment of Spring awe 
Summer Goods, among which are LOO cases English, French and 
American Prints of all prices and qualities—2U cases Petticoat 
Robes—I case Cambric Muslins, some of which are very ine—] 
case Cotton Cambries do. do.—l ease White Lilesia tor jinine 
ladies dresses—I case Book Binders’ Cambriek for do. do.—: 
cases do.—100 cases bleached and brown Sheeting and Shirting 
some extra fine—1 case Marseilles Quilts, from 8 to 10 quarters 
—5 cases London Rose Blankets, some of a very superior qual- 
ity and large size—1 case Hearth Rugs—t cases ( ‘happ’s spool 
6 cord cotton, warranted—200 yards superior quality—5 cases 
Clark’s do, at very tow prices by doz. or ease—2000 fancy 
boxes—a large variety of colored and black French Silks at 
very reduced prices—2 cases col’d Battiste—1 ease black and 
colored Barage—+ cases French aud London printed Muslins 
of new patterns and beautiful colors—2 cases three corded sua- 
perfine Italianettes, black and fashionable colors—1 case com- 
mon do—I case Plaid Palmgrim’s super quality—1 case Pou 
de Soi a genteel article for ladies’ summer dresses, 9d per yd 
—20 ps super mix’d, drab, and olive Merino Cassinetts jor 
children’s sammer dresses—20 ps Rouen Cassimere with a large 
variety of superfine and fine Broadcloths and Cassimeres— 
20 bales Pelisse Wadding—3 cases superior Ticking—4t cases 
cheap do—10 cases improved soft finshed 4-4 Irish Linen, man- 
ufactured for the London market and imported expressly for 
the subseriber. 

The above goods are offered for cash only at prices so ex- 
tremely low as will make it an object for purchasers either by 
piece or yard to call and see. May 29 





THE FULL BLOODED HORSE SPORTSMAN. 
THE Subscriber informs the public that the above named 
horse will stand at his stable the ensuing season,—terms $20 
the season, which may be settled for $10 on or before the first 
of September next. Insurance as may be agreed between the 
parties. The stock of this horse are unusually promising and 
will not suffer (to say the Jeast) by comparison with the get ot 
any horse that has stood in this section for many years, and he 
is therefore recommended to the public with confidence by 
their obedient servant, 8. JAQUES. 
10 Hilis Stock Farm, Charlestown, 2 miles from Boston. 
Reference is made to Thomas Williams, Esq. of Chelsea, 
who has colts of Sportsman’s get. ms 





FOR SALE, 

THAT valuable country seat and farm formerly owned by 
E. H. Derby and J. Crowninshield, Esqrs., and lately by Col. 
Endicott, situated in Danvers, within two miles of Salem and 
fifteen of Boston. The buildings are in good repair, spacious 
and elegant, and convenient for a genteel family, and also fora 
farmer’s, with barns, stables, &e., attached. There is an ex- 
cellent garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
shrubs and flowers and a tastetul summer house. The farm is 
in ahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed—it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinces and cherries ; 
there is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation o/ 
5000 White Mulberries. The place has many advantages, and 
is the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity. The build- 
ing and garden, with from 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 
chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommodating 
terms. Apply at this Office, or to AMOS KING. 

Danvers, March 27, 1833. 
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Is published every Wednesday Evening, at §3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a dedue- 
tion of fifly cents. 

(> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 
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